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v 
The Dance in America 
Martha Graham 


To many, America stands among the arts as a tower of Babel, and they are 
bewildered by the confusion of tongues; to others the varied rhythms of these tongues 
are exciting, and their clamor constitutes a vital portent. That these rhythms may 
generate the prodigious energy latent in them we must become aware—we must 
learn that we shall perceive them by looking up and down and not abroad. It is with 
the question of these very rhythms that the dancer—by dancer we mean the dancer 
as a creator—should be concerned; and the first answer, perhaps the final and only 
answer, will come from the land itself. 

It is with the manifestation: of an old art in a land newly growing aware that we 
should be concerned, and not with the personalities of those who represent the dance 
as an art in America today. The eye of the beholder ig apt to become so focused 
upon personalities as to lose sight of the potentialities and trend of the art itself. 

Dance in its varied forms and styles is directly affected by the country in which 
it manifests itself, but the physical principles of great dancing remain inherently the 
same. Although the manner of dancing may change so radically as to seem to affect 
these basic principles, the body, itself, which is the dancer's medium, is eternally 
subject to certain laws of rhythm definitely its own. Manner, however, is born of the 
climatic, social and religious conditions of the land in which the dance finds itself. 
This is the reason why a dance form, whether it be Spanish, Russian, Oriental, or 
even modern European, when transplanted or grafted on a completely alien culture 
loses its creative energy and becomes decadent or, at best, merely decorative. Any 
dance, however formal and stylized its manifestation, which does not stem from life 
itself will become decadent. 

It is not possible for one people to understand another people entirely, or to 
feel with the soul of another. How then is it possible to adopt a dance form which 
is the revelation of a people's soul? Dance is movement made divinely significant, 
and movement is the one speech which cannot lie. In movement all that is false, or 
too obviously learned, becomes glaringly apparent. This is important in considering 
the modern dance, for it is with movement, rather than with steps, that it is concerned. 

America's great gift to the arts is rhythm; rich, full, unabashed, virile. Our two 
forms of indigenous dance, the Negro and the Indian, are as dramatically contrasted 
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rhythmically as the land in which they root. The Negro dance is a dance toward 
freedom, a dance to forgetfulness, often Dionysiac in its abandon and the raw splen- 
dor of its rhythm—it is a rhythm of disintegration. The Indian dance, however, is 
not for freedom, or forgetfulness, or escape, but for awareness of life, complete 
relationship with that world in which he finds himself; it is a dance for power, a 
rhythm of integration. 

These are primitive sources which, though they may be basically foreign to us, 
are, nevertheless, akin to the forces which are at work in our life. For we, as a nation, 
are primitive also—primitive in the sense that we are forming a new culture. We are 
weaving a new fabric, and while it is true that we are weaving it from the threads 
of many old cultures, the whole cloth will be entirely indigenous. The dancers of 
America may be Jewish and Spanish and Russian and Oriental, as well as Indian and 
Negro. Their dancing will contain a heritage from all other nations, but it will be 
transfigured by the rhythm, and dominated by the psyche of this new land. Instead 
of one school of technique ever becoming known as the American dance, a certain 
quality of movement will come to be recognized as American. 

It has been said that the dance today is the unspanked baby of the American 
theatre. Most certainly it is the one lusty voice on the American stage. Many hear 
its voice as a prophecy of the possibility of a theatre of the future. History shows 
that the great theatre of the world, whether in Greece or the Orient, had its roots 
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in the dance, and that the theatre of any culture is only as great as its dance. Why 
should not all those so deeply concerned with the modern drama see that it is not 
possible for the order of progress to be different? 

The modern American dance is characterized, like the true dance of any period 
of world history, by a simplicity of idea, an economy of means, a focus directly upon 
movement, which is the ''stuff'' of the dance art, and behind and above and around 
all, an awareness, a direct relationship" to the blood flow of the time and country 
that nourishes it. To have an American dance we must take these characteristics as 
a starting point, then from a cognizance of old forms we shall build a new order. 
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DANCE NOTES 
Pat McGrath 


Mary Wigman's return to this country in an even greater series of recital suc- 
cesses than last year, makes it more than certain that the Modern Dance has come 
to stay. This great dancer's isolated position is remarkable by reason of her adapta- 
tion ot every possible technique, ancient or modern, in the artistic construction of 
her work. Audiences of Miss Wigman this year have observed the more or less 
lighter phases of her performances. This is due to the sweeping changes of mood 
that the dancer's art has undergone in Germany. No longer is it necessary to por- 
tray the war-burdened and fear-riddled gloom that covered Europe after the war. 
Gayety and a partly feverish irresponsibility have taken its place. 

Harold Kreutzberg, and his group of four girl-dancers gives us more of this care- 
free aspect in their dance story-telling. At his best in a group, Mr. Kreutzberg is the 
perfect example of the impersonal dancer, who dances because of inspiration and 
temperament. 


v 
THOUGHTS AFTER EASTER 


What matter which betrayed or villain now, 
There has been too much talk and gesturing. 
What matter death on tree or rope-end? How 
The end approach is not the vital thing. 
Remember first two pairs of empty arms, 

Two barren mothers robed in grief today, 
Forbear to cause the elder further harms— 
From only one tomb rolls the stone away. 


GERVAISE BUTLER. 
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Marcel Proust 


"Le Temps Retrouve’’ 


Samuel Loveman 


Up to the period of 1913 it may be stated, with fairly explicit definiteness, that 
the affirmation of a single slice of modern civilization, as expressed in the brain of 
a single creative talent, was invested in Balzac. Zola can be at once dismissed, since 
the manufacturer of the family Rougon, synthetically in common with much that was 
done by the late Arnold Bennett, lacked even the ordinary requisites that should 
have entered into the making of a work of genius. 1913, then, saw the publication 
of the first new and great novel that was to enter into the completely conscious, 
modern order of things—''Du Cote de Chez Swann" (''Swann's Way''|—to be fol- 
lowed by the posthumous publication, after an interval of five years, of "A |'Ombre 
des Jeunes Filles en Fleurs" ("Within a Budding Grove'’) and ending with ''Le Temps 
Retrouve" (‘Time Regained"), completing the entire novel that we now know as "A 
La Recherche du Temps Perdu'' ("Remembrance of Things Past'’). 

To the translator of Proust's first seven volumes, C. K. Scott Moncrieff, the 
reader of the English version owes one of the incalculably finest and greatest trans- 
lations of any work rendered into English since the ''Rabelais'’ of Sir Thomas Urqu- 
hart and ''The Arabian Nights Entertainment," by Sir Richard Burton. In that curious 
world, half of shadow and half of fulfillment, must ever remain the inexplicable irony 
of the English translator's death before the final volume could have been translated. 
To Stephen Hudson, one of Proust's most intimate friends and confiding spirits, was 
delegated the task of completion, and we now have this volume (London: Chatto 
and Windus; New York: Albert and Charles Boni) in a translation that approxi- 
mates, if not the lyrical or poetic suavity, at least with engrossing verbal literalism, 
the symphonic direction of the original. 

By no mere chance does Proust in this last volume gather together the threads 
of his hitherto widely strung plot and the divergence of his practically inchoate chain 
of loosely manipulated people, into the one gigantic upheaval that decided the fate 
of the Guermantes world in 1914. Here they return to us, much as we should have 
expected them to—M. de Charlus, Jupien, M. and Madame Verdurin, Morel, Robert 
Saint-Loup, Albertine, Odette, Gilberte, Block and the Duke and Duchesse de Guer- 
mantes. Nothing less terrifying remains to the reader than Proust's conventional 
insistence, in every instance, that the spectator, who has followed with expectation 
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and possibly with inconvenience, this concentrated world as depicted to its outer and 
nethermost limits—be tendered the final justification of each character and every 
situation uncleared, up to the beginning of the last installment of his novel. 

For M. de Charlus, demoralized and decayed to a degree scarcely credible at 
the outset, is delegated the role of master of ceremonies—in a performance that 
reminds one, oddly enough, of one of the York Miracle Plays depicting the literary 
torments of a territorial hell. The maddening savor of bitterness and apprehension 
in this novel reaches its apogee perhaps in the bewildering and stupendous scenes 
of sadism enacted in Jupien's perverted brothel. Here then, for the first time since 
Lear, is portrayed the inescapable drama and tragedy of the material soul. Not even 
Proust's insistence in an off-handed passage, on ''an ineffable vision on the threshold 
of sleep,"' disperses the stupefaction experienced by the reader in the disclosures 
presented. In M. de Charlus alone is endowed the capacity to be "solid, immense 
and resistant,"' and if one were permitted to delve even deeper, to Saint-Loup solely 
is delivered the capacity for the one precise attribute of pathos and actuating human 
sympathy (always excepting Swann and Albertine, figures in silver or platinum) in the 
entire range of this enormous novel. 

"Hell is myself and where | am is Hell," cries a figure in an Elizabethan drama. 
That, one may conjecture, must have been Proust's idea. 
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What | am saying now was said before, 

And seven centuries from now again, 

Some poet warped with bitterness and pain, 
Will brew like words hoping to salve his sore, 
And seeing written, he will think the core 

Of anguish from that throbbing wound, his brain, 
Squeezed out; and these ill humors gone, disdain, 
Or think he does, the face he loved of yore. 
And then he too, as |, will turn to look 

Upon his instrument of discontent, 

Thinking himself a Perseus, and fit to brook 

Her columned throat and every blandishment; 
And looking know what brittle arms we wield, 
Whose pencil is our sword, whose page our shield. 


COUNTEE CULLEN. 
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W ozzeck 


Harrison Kerr 


In a recent article, Deems Taylor remarked that ‘the Metropolitan cannot afford 
to present such works as Wozzeck." They can, it seems, find means to give Schwanda, 
La Notto di Zoraima and Donna Juanita not to mention that they are able to afford 
a revival of Peter Ibbetson. Just what, if one be permitted to ask, constitutes an 
operatic liability these unpropitious days? In Philadelphia the answer seems to be 
exactly contrary to the pronouncement of Mr. Taylor and to that fact we owe the 
one significant musical event, of the present New York season. It seems fairly certain 
that it will never be of credit to the Metropolitan Opera Company that it surren- 
dered to the superior enterprise of the Philadelphia Opera Company the privilege 
of the American premiere, and more recently the New York premiere, of one of the 
most significant works of recent years. 

The performance in this city, on November twenty-fourth, of Alban Berg's Woz- 
zeck did much to prove that the enthusiasm aroused at Philadelphia last Spring was 
not misplaced. The critics, relieved of a natural anxiety, wrote voluminously, but were 
more intrigued by the technical and formal novelty, than by the question of the 
intrinsic merit of the work. The excellent monograph, prepared by Dr. Reich and 
issued by the League of Composers, was of great value to those interested in the 
technical aspects of the opera and was much quoted in the press. Had the plot 
been more carefully considered this treatise would have left little to be desired as 
an introduction to a difficult subject. 

Derived from a play by George Buchner, now nearly a century dead, and reor- 
ganized, by Alban Berg, into three rapidly moving acts, of five scenes each, the 
libretto is thoroughly contemporary in style. The first act is the "exposition" section 
of the work as a whole, each scene bringing forward one of the protagonists of the 
drama and in the action each is placed in his proper relationship to the plot. The 
music strikingly characterizes each actor and subtly prepares the auditor for the 
impending tragedy. There is a brief prelude and the rising curtain discloses Wozzeck 
and the Captain, in the latter's room. Wozzeck, an orderly, is the butt of the Cap- 
tain's drolleries and petty bullyings and is resentful. Wozzeck goes hunting with his 
comrade Andres and, overtaken by a storm, betrays the fear and superstition that 
foreshadows his later emotional disintegration. Marie, his mistress, and their child, 


await, in their cottage, the return of Wozzeck from his duties at the barracks. Throug)i 
the open window they hear the troops marching and soon Wozzeck comes. To help 
support his mistress and his son, Wozzeck engages himself to the Physician as a 
subject for the latter's egocentric and macabre experimentation. Thus another burden 
is placed on his unstable mind. The Drum Major, a glittering figure stuffed with 
sawdust and conceit, wooes Marie and, during Wozzeck's absence, seduces her. 

In the opening scene of the second act Wozzeck takes his earnings to Marie and 
betrays that he entertains suspicions as to her fidelity. The Captain and the Physician 
meet on the street and exchange witticisms on the subject of Wozzeck's cuckoldom. 
The latter chances by and by taunts and insinuations is tried beyond endurance. He 
reiurns to Marie and accuses her bui sie makes no satisfactory reply. In the tavern 
Marie and the Drum Major meet and dance together. There V/ozzeck finds them 
and by his jealous despair attracts attention but Marie seems oblivious of his pres- 
ence. At night, in the barracks he quarrels with the Drum Major and is soundly 
trounced. The third act discloses Marie, deeply remorseful, reading the Bible. Woz- 
zeck takes her to the brink of a lonely pond and murders her. Wishing to forget he 
goes to the tavern and arouses suspicion by the wildness of his actions. A trull, 
flirting with him, discovers blood and screams; he fights his way out. Returning to 
the pond he drowns himself. The Captain and the Physician, passing by, discover 
Marie's body. In the final scene the child, at play with the neighbor children is 
told, by one of them, of the tragedy. He fails to comprehend and as the curtain 
descends, he is playing alone. 

Baldly told the story seems melodramatic and unworthy of treatment by a seri- 
ous composer. But it is presented with such skill, and the psychic tension is so well 
projected that the story becomes, almost at the rise of the first curtain, an elementa! 
human tragedy lifted far above the sordidness of the characters and their fate. 
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But what is to be said of the music itself? We have been told and retold that 
it is atonal, that it is mannered, that it is forbidding dissonant, that it is a typica: 
product of the suspected Schoenbergian school. Perhaps is all of these, but if so 
they are its merits and not its defects. The use of the old forms—the first scene is 
in the form of a suite, the fourth is a passacaglia of twenty-one variations on a twelve 
tone theme, the second act is a symphony in five movements and the last act is 
built in the form of six inventions—has led to much unnecessary controversy. Nothing, 
it must be admitted, could seem less operatic, or more stilted than such @ procedure. 
But it is misleading to lay stress on this, as the auditor is aware of no artificiality 
nor lack of appropriateness in the treatment, and accepts this form with no more 
difficulty than he does the seemingly opposite procedure of a Wagner. Technically, 
the music seems impeccable, and the orchestration is imaginative, making use of all 
modern resources. The expression itself is spontaneous and eloquent. It is a natural 
speech not yet fully emancipated from the influences of its progenitors. Wagner and 
Debussy not infrequently hover in the background and it is strange that this has 
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escaped comment. Scrutinized, without prejudice, this music appears to be in the 
path of legitimate change. Having its roots very firmly in the past it nevertheless 
adumbrates a sane and logical future. The creative force behind this music is cleariy 
discernible in the interlude between the two last scenes. Because it is couched in a 
tonal and "unmodern" idiom it presents no difficulties and its poignant and unforced 
eloquence is beyond any dispute which might elsewhere arise from the dissonant and 
atonal treatment. 

There are several dramatic moments of a striking nature. The crescendo on the 
tone "B' that depicts Wozzeck's hysteria before he murders Marie is one ot them. The 
sudden cessation of an intense orchestral interlude and the unexpected sound of the 
tavern piano, playing a foxtrot, as the curtain rises, is another, although there may be 
just a touch of the spirit of Hollywood in this. The croaking of the frogs by the 
dismal pond and the passages delineating the macabre Physician are unerringly con- 
ceived. It will be seen that Berg is not much concerned with modish tastes and this 
is a healthy implication. This is the first opera of a young man, although he has 
become middle aged in awaiting its acceptance, and if the promise is fulfilled, the 
future of Berg has unlimited possibilities. The news that he is writing an opera on 
Wedekind's Pandora's Box is of the utmost interest. 
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MADONNA BY A PUPIL OF PROF. CIZEK 
Courtesy of Art Center 
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Sterilized 


Robert Thompson 


He lay on his shabby bed in a very shabby room in perhaps the most squalid 
quarter of the city. As he lay there he heard a letter being slipped under his door. 
Every week it came and was deposited in the common mail-box for the house. The 
Polish woman who mopped the halls and put out the garbage cans slipped it under 
his door. With the departing footsteps he got out of bed and took the letter back 
to read. The folks at home were the same, it said; they still wanted him to come 
back to live with them, but now that his sister was to be transferred to the city office 
she would see him often, perhaps that would strengthen the family ties. They felt 
he was growing away from them. 

He read and a fear passed over him. Over his bed, shivering in the dim 
rays of light, a cobweb hung. In the upper corner of a cracked window-pane a spider 
dozed in his net awaiting a morning fly for breakfast. Roaches scurried about the 
iron sink. And on the wall by the gas plate grease smudges changed their shapes 
and seemed to dance in the shadows reflected from the street. The place was alive. 
It lacked only the tiny mouse to stick its head out of the hole in the thin boards of 
the floor. 

But his sister was coming to live in the city. She would be but across the street 
in the tall grey office building within view of his wretched lodgings. Since the war, 
the family said, he had taken to this new way of life. He wished to live alone and 
simply. He had not been gassed in war nor crossed in love, but he stayed apart and 
brooded and read books. 

In due time the sister came and was installed in her new office and called on 
him every lunch time. She said she understood and could sympathize, and many 
times had thought she would like to make his life happier, to look after him as though 
he were a helpless child. He readily admitted her to the place, gave her a key, and 
if he wasn't in she left some sign of having been there each day. The floor was swept, 
his books were straightened about, and the two large pins that held the blanket to 
the mattress were removed and the bed made up. He saw her about once a week 
to thank her, pleading off for not being home the other days. 

She loved her brother and lamented he was not like other men, but she never 
criticized. She just did what she could for him on her free hour downtown. One day 
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he found new sheets on his bed and in a week they were changed for fresh ones. 
Probably he preferred the old way with the safety pins but he was too timid to tell 
her. He saw her less frequently now but he addressed notes to her residence, brief 
notes and indifferent, if she could read the indifference in them. Although these 
attentions were not wanted he suffered them resignedly. They confused his way of 
life. When she bought him a chair to replace the box he used to sit on he merely 
asked her not to spend money to adorn the place he found amply comfortable. She 
gloried in the little purchases and left a note to tell him she wished to help make his 
place clean and wholesome. 

She anointed the floors and walls with insecticides and drove away all the roaches 
and flies. She swept down the beautiful silver cobwebs that used to glisten in the 
morning light. She washed the stains from the walls and wiped the dust from the 
window panes. She bought him a patent ash-tray and threw out all the cigarette- 
butts he had saved for morning smokes. She took his extra suit out to be cleaned 
and had fresh laundry for him every week. And her notes admonished him gently to 
be clean, and pointed out the uses of the germ-destroyers she supplied him with. 

Her love for him was great. She never married, but gave her life to looking 
after his comforts and received as reward only an occasional note telling her she 
must not spend her office salary for him. He left money for her to take out what 
she would for expenditures. She bought more lotions and antiseptics to wash and 
drench the place. 

Each night he closed the windows she had opened and smelled the purifying 
germicides and got into his unfriendly bed. The aura of his home had been destroyed. 
Roaches no longer scurried under the sink when he came near. The spider by the 
window that caught flies to his amusement was gone. The greasy images near the 
stove that took strange shapes and excited his fancy had been washed away. The 
place was dead. 

He grew more and more unhappy and walked the streets day by day to avoid 
what he must return to at last. Time went on. She came one day and found him 
dead. Beside him was a bottle and a note. It said: My brain, too, has germs. | 
drink to disinfect it. 
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RIVER PATTERN 


All night the Mississippi on its banks 
Hangs to the shelving shore. Eyes that peer forth 
Fashion the emerald bayous, fringe the sweep 
Of molten silt and copper-coloured slime, 
Or where the runnel perseveres to gray, 
Caress each inlet and curve the spectral tides 
Slow to their solvent fury. If you could span 
Its unslaked entry where the lapping mouth, 
Rivets the gulf that takes profoundly blue 
The spokes and islets flaked with dawn and light, 
Your gaze would find a long and level way, 
Up the wide liquid roadside to the north, 
From where the moss with silken streamers spun, 
Covers the wine-red sheen against the sky, 
Covers the green of cliffs, the yellow hills 
Past terraced towns and roof-tops lost in trees, 
Of cities and spires of cities that decline 
And straggle into farms. 

Winds lighten and flare 
And run the clean length of the river-bed, 
Blowing the saffron smoke that hides the sun; 
Elms, alders, willows, profiled each to each, 
Strike silhouette against the early gold, 
A cumuli of rose turns pale and fades, 
Plucked like a sistrum in gigantic hands, 
Blanched whiter by the emptiness of space. 
Space everywhere, in heaven and on earth, 
With all of heaven hanging on to earth, 
And in between the two a core of fire. 


SAMUEL LOVEMAN. 
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Matisse and Rivera 


Harrison Kerr 


To that admirable institution, The Museum of Modern Art in New York City, 
must go the credit for bringing before the American public, probably for the first 
time in comprehensive form and under completely satisfactory conditions, the work 
of the important Matisse and the momentarily popular Rivera. This is not to say 
that either man is a stranger here, but, in keeping with its policy of covering each 
phase of the contemporary scene with thoroughness and impartiality, the museum 
has conscientiously brought together work characteristic of each period in the artists’ 
development. It is this carefulness of preparation that makes any exhibition held 
there, one of the first importance, whether you may, or may not, like what is shown. 

Probably little has been left unsaid concerning Henri Matisse. From the period 
of derogation, when he was a prominent spirit among “Les Fauves,'' those “wild 
beasts’ snarling dangerously at the neat doorsteps of the academic Respectables, 
to the more recent days when he has been hailed, with almost pardonable exagge- 
ration, as the greatest painter of his time, he has undergone practically every critical 
vicissitude. It is a little difficult to believe that the dispute still rages, so widely has 
his importance been realized. Therefore it is somewhat of a shock to discover that 
to a large part of the artistic public he is still a "wild beast.'' One needed only to 
stand by at the recent exhibition, and observe the baffled rage of many of the 
visitors, to be convinced that the conservative mind offers extraordinary resistance 
to change. Groups in violent altercation, oblivious to interested auditors, and apo- 
plectic from their condemnatory or defensive rage, are a sight rather new to Amer- 
ican museums. Such vital reactions are promising and the birth of valid American 
artistic consciousness will have taken place on that propitious day when a new art 
precipitates a riot. 

It seems unnecessary to dwell on individual works of Matisse, although the temp- 
tation is a sore one. Even dissenters, we imagine, will concede to him a brilliant 
technique, so let that also go without discussion. In his idiom we come, of course 
to the crux of the argument. Judging from the dictums of the opposition, many see 
only violent distortions and meaningless poses in his figures, vacuity in his portraits, 
unlikely juxtapositions of antagonistic colors in his palette and bewildering and assy- 
metrical forms in his design. Such perceptive deficiency must forever remain a 
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L'ESPAGNOLE 
BY HENRI MATISSE 


Courtesy of 
Creative Art 


mystery to those who see with contrary eyes. The latter find no distortion that cannot 
be logically accepted and they find nothing meaningless or especially difficult to 
understand in his treatment of the figure. In his best portraits there is superb char- 
acterization and in the dissonant paletie a new harmony that mesmerizes the beholder 
into the belief that nothing quite so satisfying has come out of the new movement. 
In short, his idiom is based on a sane and ordered style, perhaps not at once appa- 
rent, but present none the less. 

That his color becomes dangerously sweet at moments and a little raw at others, 
and that his design tends to riotous confusion on cccasion, cannot be denied. Seem- 
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ingly this has been a tendency from early days, if we are to accept the testimony 
of such overcrowded, but technically superb pictures, as, for instance, “La Desserte, 
painted in 1897. He must have realized, and sternly put down, this side of his char- 
acter, for he leans over backward at times to rectify it, and we have simplification 
carried to the limits of the recognizable in a mistaken search for a monumental sim- 
plicity. Few, even of the great, are faultless and the occasional failures are more 
than atoned for in the great body of his work. 

His sculpture should not be overlooked as an important feature of his art. It is 
less personal than his painting but had he been primarily a sculptor, he would rank 
today with the foremost. If this needs proving, consider the "Slave" (1900), "Portrait 
Head" (1908) or almost any other of the pieces included in the recent exhibition. 
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Turning to Rivera there is a different story to tell. Pressagented from Mexico 
to Montparnasse and back, he has failed to live up to his journalistic reputation in 
the current showing of his work. Given every advantage by the museum, he is rep- 
resented by a wide range of endeavor; in as comprehensive an exhibition as any artist 
could reasonably expect. One can concede to him an exceptional talent and its 
concomitant, technical dexterity. One can conceive that he has an able grasp of 
the essentials of great painting; but that he has done more than to derive this 
knowledge from various convenient sources, not always of the highest, it is not so 
easy to believe. There is breadth, splendor of color and a sense of decoration. All 
of these indicating an abundant promise not yet fulfilled. 

Propelled into action, as his talent is, by a sort of energetic laziness, it is not 
especially likely that high accomplishment will ever be his. His is that fatal facility 
again. We need only to glance about the gallery to see Gaugin, Matisse, Picasso, 
Derain, Rousseau, and even the trivial Spaniards that were popular ten years ago, 
looming out of three-fourths of his canvases. This hospitality to every style is the 
more disquieting in that it confines itself to no one period in his development. In 
fact one questions whether he has developed at all. When he is most nearly himself, 
or has best assimilated the influences that intrude, he paints exhilarating decorations 
that are the work of a vast talent; but that it is creation, is another matter. 

His tendency to sermonize, to point a moral, to deliver himself of sophomoric 
sociological preachments, as in Frozen Assetts—that three-decker agony that has, as 
an artistic conception, no merit whatsoever—is another pitfall in his way. Posing as 
a prophet of righteous wrath and pitying indignation is a dangerous pastime for an 
artist. 

This is not to be interpreted as a wholesale condemnation of his work. Charm 
of color and a certain opulence are inherent in the best of it, but that these qualities 
are his own, or ever fully will be, is not so evident. At present he is riding in state 
on the crest of a faddish movement, which is nothing more than a ''modern" academ- 
ism. This is a bumptious vehicle and one were better advised to seek safer trans- 
portation. 
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ZAPATTA, THE AGRARIAN LEADER BY DIEGO RIVERA 
A fresco made expressly for his exhibition at The Museum of Modern Art 


Courtesy of Creative Art 
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THE BIG-TIMER 


Poem by Langston Hughes 


[_IEEETSP OT 


Decorations by Prentiss Taylor 


A moral poem to be rendered by a man in a straw hat with a bright band, a 


diamond ring, cigarette holder, and a cane, to the music of piano or orchestra. 


THE MOOD 


Syncopated 
music. 
Telling his 
story 

in a hard, 
brazen, 
cynical 
fashion. 
Careless, 


and half- 
defiant 
echoes 

of the 

"St. James 
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Who am |? 


THE POEM 


That ain't so deep: 
I'm the guy the home folks call— 
The Black Sheep. 


| ran away. 


Went to the city. 
Look at me now and 
Laugh—or take pity. 


I'm the bad egg, see! 
Didn't turn out right. 
My people disowned me— 
So I'm hustlin' in the night. 


Infirmary" 

as the music 
takes 

ona 

blues 

strain, 
gradually 
returning to 
a sort of 
barrel-house 
jazz. 
Showing-off. 
Strutting 
about 
proudly, 
bragging 
and 
boasting, 

like a 

cheap 

bully, but 
suddenly 
looking ahead: 
shrugging his 
shoulders 

at fate. 
Accepting 
his position— 
but inside 
himself un- 


happy and blue. 


Hiding his 
discontent 

as thoughts 

of a 

better life 
overcome him. 
Assuming 

a false 


Drinkin’ and gamblin' now. 
And livin’ on gals. 
Red—hot—that's me, 
With a lot o' sporty pals. 


Spendin' money like water. 
Drinkin’ life like wine. 

Not livin’ like | oughter, 
But—ain't my life mine? 


| got a high-yaller. 


Got a diamond ring. 
| got a furnished-up flat, 
And all that kind o' thing. 


| got a big car 

And | steps on the gas, 
And whoever don't like it 
Just gimme some sass, 


‘Cause | carries a switch-blade 
And | swings it a-hummin’, 
And if | don't get you goin’, 


I'll cut you down comin’. 


You say I'll meet a bad endin', heh? 
Well, maybe | will. 
But while I'm livin'—I'm livin’. 


And when I'm dead—l'll keep still. 


I'm a first class hustler, 
Rounder and sport. 
Sometimes I'm settin’ pretty, 
And again money's short. 


But if | wanted to go straight 
I'd starve and—oh, well— 
I'm just a good-timer 


On the high road to hell. 


Lots of old schoolmates are married 
Home, kids, and everything fine. 

But | ain't got nothin’ real 

That | can call mine. 
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THE MOOD 


and bragging 
self-assurance, 
and a 
pretended 
strength he 
doesn't 

really feel. 
Gay, 

loud, 
unhappy 

jaz. 

Baring 

his inner 
heartaches 
and loneliness 
to the 

ironic 

gaiety of 

the music. 
Then 

pulling 
himself together, 
boasting 
loudly again, 
but realizing 
within 

the tragic 
emptiness 

of his 

life. 


This poem is reprinted from "The Negro Mother" by kind permission of the author. 


THE POEM 


But don't let it matter to you, 
Cause I'm all right. 
I'm eatin’ and lovin’, 


And holdin’ things tight. 


So don't worry ‘bout me, 
Folks, down yonder at home. 
| guess | can stand the racket 
And fight it out alone. 


| guess | know what I'm up against. 


| don't cry over troubles. 
| look ‘em in the face and 
Bust 'em like bubbles. 


| turn on the radio. 

And mix up a drink, 
Makes lots o' noise, 

Then | don't have to think. 


Call in a gang o' women 
And let 'em have my money, 
And forget that they lyin’ 
When they callin’ me honey. 


So what's the use o' worryin' 
Or thinkin’ at all? 

We only got one life 

And | reckon that's all— 


So |'m takin’ it easy 

‘Cause | don't give a damn— 
I'm just a big-timer, 

That's all | am! 


That's.(. all. <2. [.2 am: 


Copyright, 1931, by Langston Hughes. All rights reserved. 
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The Theatrical Season 


Samuel Loveman 


From Chicago, comes the disquieting news that Mr. O'Neil's "Mourning Becomes 
Electra," as acted by the Theatre Guild's Touring Company, has not been taken to 
so kindly by its audiences, nor was the ballyhooing that accompanied the uniqueness 
of its original production, here in New York, commented on with as much patience 
as is ordinarily the case. This was to have been expected. The procedure of Mr. 
O'Neil and the American Drama, always a matter of suspicion, and inevitably a 
question of doubt circumspectly delivered, would seem to have been sufficiently 
settled when his preceding play, "'Dynamo,'' found itself the center of a disturbed 
appraisal that has rarely been bestowed upon a playwright of Mr. O'Neil's accred- 
ited standing. Technically perfect, it was discovered that its writer, in spite of Mr. 
Nathan and a few of the others—''cum laude''—had, so far as the rating of an intelli- 
gence was concerned, the aesthetics of an adolescent. Here were, as are general'y 
associated with a period that delivers itself deliquescently from the Bible to be ab- 
sorbed by the flagrant heresies of Darwin, Tom Paine and Ingersoll—huge gobs of 
controversial and agnostic matter, ordinarily assimilated and forgotten after the 
departure of adolescence. Nothing daunted, "Dynamo," as with all of Mr. O'Neil’s 
other productions, excepting his casual and ill-fated ''The Fountain,'’ was subjected 
to the cold and merciless analysis of print. 

With the appearance of ‘Mourning Becomes Electra,"’ the controversy was re- 
vived. A feat the play has unquestionably proved to be—huge in its dimensional 
phases, seemingly more deft and recondite than anything since ''Strange Interlude," 
and in its emotional aspects and dramatic cliches, certain or "sure-fire, as the 
average theatre-goer would be led to say. That the play is "'fine theatre'’ no one 
would care to question, and that even its press-agented stunt of taxing the patience 
of its auditors by the production of three plays in one, without a hiatus, does not 
deter its success—leads us to the extraordinary good business sense of Mr. O'Neil. 
That the reading of the play itself reduces us to the certain feeling of its failure as 
literature, is another matter. For one and all, they “date'"—'"'Anna Christie,’ "The 
Hairy Ape," "Desire Under the Elms,"’ "The Great God Brown," and what-not-else. 
And the literary element—that absolute preservative of all artistic and timeless work 
—is alarmingly absent. For a positive decree, Mr. O'Neil must abide the verdict of 
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the next quarter of a century, but if past history in such adventitious instances prove 
prophetic, it may be even less. The production of "Mourning Becomes Electra" is 
made more than remarkable in its classical New England setting by the beautiful 
acting of Alice Brady and the magnificent realism of Madame Nazimova. One scene 
alone, that between the mother and daughter, with its metallic percussion of malice 
and its inviolable delivery of rhetorical poison, make it a scene to be remembered so 
long as memory serves that purpose. Sheer and high arises the consummate wall of 
artistry, erected in denunciation, by the shafts of the Russian actress's icy yet fiery 
vituperation. We remember no acting comparable to what Coleridge calls the “over- 
mastering sense of reality'’ projected in the drama at this point. Over and above 
the ellipsis and verbal provocation of the lines ensues something so real and poignant 
that the situation is scarcely to be endured. Emphasizing much that is otherwise 
trivial and tame in contemporary miming, one must, perforce, retain one's hope and 
respect for the future of the American Theatre. 


Hamlet 


The past season's "Hamlet," a production designed and directed by Norman 
Bel Geddes, with the lead played by a young Canadian actor, Raymond Massey, fell 
foul of most New York professional criticism, yet it would seem not entirely with 
justifiable cause. To the present writer it would occur that the mere ordinary reading 
of the lines by Mr. Massey, the excellent portraiture of the Queen Mother by Mary 
Servoss, and the exquisite and universally-acclaimed Ophelia of Celia Johnson, should 
have given it longer shrift or at least some term of mild extenuation. Mr. Bel 
Geddes's marvellous lighting seemed almost superhumanly brilliant and beautiful. 
The cast in enacting the story, however, wandered on and off the stage in effect, 
much as one might imagine an excursion of the entire population of New York on 
its annual moving day in fall. 


The Barretts of Wimpole Street 


A great portion of what has been written or delivered of the practically perfect 
performance of Miss Katherine Cornell in her production of "The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street," attests to the lifelike and sympathetic creation of the two literary characters 
whose adventures conspire to make one of the most perfect dramas ever enacted in 
real life. Here, Miss Cornell's monotonous emotionalism serves its purpose to a 
degree that no play has ever delivered her to. We are told that the motif of incest, 
so strongly accentuated in the American version was barely made perceptible in the 
English presentation. One could have wished it otherwise in the performance by 
Miss Cornell, but curious readers or spectators of the play will hardly need to be told 
that the plot and planning of the entire unfolding of the drama, even to its odd 
or deliberate bearings in the machinations of the 1845 elopement by the Brownings, 
may be found nearly verbatim in a: uc.ual letter by the heroine, written to a friend 
in England. 
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ARNOLD HOFFMAN 


Amelia von Ende 


-_ 


Arnold Hoffman's exhibition at the Caz-Delbo Gallery shows an amazing variety 
in the subject matter. From the brooding gloom of Salome to the serenity of his 
portrait of Tagore; from the awe-inspiring Narrow Path to the sunlit studies of spring- 
time flowers, all are handled with a technical mastery that makes one forget the 
crude material that goes into a canvas. 

An invisable wall separates our world from that of the artist. He may live, move 
and work among us, but his soul soars in the realm beyond that wall. There is his 
"inner castle,’ the castle of Saint Theresa, into which he can retire to be himself. 
In such inner castles, unreached by the chatter and din of our world, were conceived 
the works, and came the voices, of the immortals. Such a voice speaks to us from 
the canvases of Arnold Hoffman. Like Shakespeare's poet he "glances from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven"; his imagination "bodies forth the forms of things 
unknown," and his brush ''turns them into shapes'' bearing messages for those of us 
hungry for things of the spirit. Yet, though he is a ''mystic,"' his work is supremely 
human. 


BY GLENN COLEMAN 


MINNETTA LANE, NIGHT 
Courtesy Downtown Gallery 
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Richmond Barthe 


Some Comments and Suppositions 


Prentiss Taylor 


Up to the present time, the most significant element in Richmond Barthe's sculp- 
ture has been the authenticity of his emotion. The turn to this medium for the pres- 
entation of his observations, and his expressions of his people, came about three years 
ago. He had drawn "ever since he could remember,’ and had studied drawing and 
painting in Chicago. Mr. Barthe's subjects, and his ideas concerning them, required 
too much life, fullness and form, for his conventional drawing to satisfy him. The 
energetic and spontaneous building up of clay was the answer. Three portrait busts 
started Richmond Barthe as a sculptor. The fact that he took commissions, after these 
first essays, now seems audacious to him; but Barthe fortunately has a quiet nerve 
that carries him past such points and allows him to think about them afterward. Busts 
of Toussaint L'Ouverture and Henry O. Tanner for the Lake County Children's Home 
at Gary, Indiana; were his first commissions, and, in the head of L'Ouverture, Mr. 
Barthe has successfully given a definite character and emotion. There is the culture, 
sensitivity, aspiration that L'Ouverture had, and the dignified, poignant resignation 
which runs through his race. The mood of the head is the strength of this sculpture. 
It is this core to his work that gave it a ready reception so phenomenally early. The 
technic more than sustains itself, and there is individuality in it, but for Mr. Barthe's 
goal, the vibrancy and solidity of his first work gave him the most actual foundation. 

This ability to create mood is not a flair. It is more firmly rooted than that, and 
it is only when Richmond Barthe indulges in styles that his work weakens. Then the 
"capability" of the drawings comes back and there is none of the articulateness that 
he found in sculpture. Even in the good drawings the genuine person can not be 
totally covered with mannerisms. They are effective and personable portraits, but 
their source, the styles current in the art schools—as distinguished from the practice 
which is the benefit an art school gives—is the least vital in his development. How- 
ever, through sheer ability they come off better than the customary social portrait— 
better almost than one wishes. 

Mr. Barthe has exhibited his sculpture ever since he has had enough pieces to 
spot the center and the four points of the compass. Each time they have been shown 
with an engaging straightforwardness. And certainly they have interested, not only 
those people whose attention and response are so valuable to a young artist, but 
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also that large group that responds on a human, rather than an aesthetic basis. The 
security of Richmond Barthe's modeling; the feeling for bone, flesh and texture hand- 
somely embodies the emotion he has enjoyed in some phase of Negro life. He has a 
fondness for developing a vivid recollection, and this gives such pieces an especial 
freedom and breadth of conception. The "Boy With a Broom" is a strong, simple, 
relaxed study of a self-sufficient youth, singing with a lazy breath that cares little 
where it comes from, and accompanying himself with the companionable twitches of 
a whisk broom. In "The Drum Major" and "The Break-Away'' there is an exaggera- 
tion of form that serves to dramatize the composition, rather than to emphasize the 
element of caricature of the subject. "The Deviled Crab Man" is a highly enjoyable 
souvenir of "'Porgy.'’ One of Barthe's earliest and finest pieces is the "Tortured 
Negro" which received honorable mention in the Harmon Awards for January, 1929. 
This study has a power and tragedy that, because of the intensity and simplicity of 
the body design, is never allowed to become theatrical. The ''Mask of Boy" is un- 
doubtedly one of his most profound studies. Structurally it has the soundness and 
the keen observation of a primitive. Psychologically it portrays a colored boy with 
all the perplexities of his race; the instinctive dignity and a budding insolence. In 
this head Richmond Barthe found himself most completely as an artist. 
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Now Richmond Barthe has decided to study again, and this time in sculpture. 
The three years of exhibitions and commissions have given him an amused affection 
for his gentle audacity. The new study is a reinforcement. There will be more exhi- 
bitions and certainly more commissions. But Mr. Barthe knows very well where he 
stands on the emotional substance of his work, and he wishes to increase his knowl- 
edge, his consciousness of form, line and sculptural design. He desires to be a 
thoroughly alive and conscious artist. In two or three recent figures the step ahead 
is highly evident. The "New Orleans Blackberry Girl'' has again Mr. Barthe's portrayal 
of mood and an architectural beauty, a sense of the body as design, that promises 
a handsome maturity. The figure has perfectly the grace and poise which can be 
acquired, sometimes by aristocratic birth, but consistently only through generations 
accustomed to bearing burdens on their heads. 

Mr. Barthe, with most Negro artists, writers and composers, does not believe art 
to be racial. They justifiably resent the criticism, and the patronizing reception that 
tries to confine them to that attitude. At the same time, the more intelligent artists 
understand and believe in their people as the preceding generation, with its concep- 
tion of equality, could not. These new creators want to present their people as they 
know them, worthy of an equal chance with white people; not altogether like them, 
it is true, but in no way to be glossed over or altered the better to conform to 
white taste. The paintings of Henry O. Tanner and the songs of Henry T. Burleigh 
and Samuel Coleridge-Taylor adulterate racial flavor. The more clear-seeing artists 
of the present, able to view the last generation in perspective, do not wish to be 
considered only for what they offer as Negro talents, but for what they offer as 
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talent with a Negro background. Unfortunately this racial consciousness and expres- 
sion is not so general in this generation as one could hope. An exhibition, such as 
that given by the Harmon Foundation, offers several encouraging artists but the gen- 
eral tone is derivative and unsatisfying. Certainly, Negro artists should not be ex- 
pected to confine themselves to their race for material. They can, however, give 
expression to what is interesting and individual in the colored people. 
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BLOCK PRINT BY JAMES LESESNE WELLS 
Courtesy Delphic Studios 
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Architectural Notes 


Jeanne McHugh 


The American Architect, having been so consistently told by an admiring public 
that he is the only original artistic force in America, has finally come to the point 
where he must enact the part. In his moments alone with himself and his god (unless 
indeed he is a Frank Lloyd Wright or one of two or three others who have certain 
claims to distinction) he must realize that he is nothing of the kind. One imagines 
that he knows perfectly well that he is not originating, but is simply showing a marked 
ability for adapting prevailing styles to the dictates of economic laws laid down to 
him by the man who pays for his work. 

These remarks are prompted by a review of the building activities of the last 
few months. A considerable number of fairly large buildings have been erected here 
and there but so like are they in treatment that they could be easily changed about 
from location to location and the average passer-by would scarcely note that any 
substitution had taken place. It is a pity that the public, if the run-of-the-mine 
architects cannot see it for themselves, does not realize that we are erecting just as 
large a percentage of ugly buildings today, as at any period in our history. One 
has only to cite that dismal contraption known as the Riverside Church among 
"religious" structures, Number Five Hundred, Fifth Avenue, picked at random among 
office buildings, and the new Waldorf Astoria among residential structures. The 
latter, if one must judge by volume of publicity, was the most important architectural 
feat of recent months. Needless to say, it is nothing of the kind. The exterior is 
uninteresting, if inoffensive, and within it is frequently offensive without having much 
to intrigue one. It might be possible to find a certain piquancy in the Sert dining 
room. Anyone enticed there to view the latter's murals finds himself confronted by 
one of the most remarkable fixtures ever hung below a ceiling. It is difficult for a 
moment to decide just what it is. The first impression is that it is a mammoth and 
unnecessarily exposed sprinkling system—a plumber's aesthetic holiday. Further ex- 
amination discloses that it is in fact a chandelier, but by this time it has so impressed 
itself on the consciousness that one is apt to go away without remembering to look 
at the murals. 

The International Exhibition of Modern Architecture has just opened at the 
Museum of Modern Art. The material is interestingly, if a trifle unfairly, presented, 
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and the exhibit deserves far more consideration than can be given it in this issue. 

Frank Lloyd Wright stands out, as is usually the case, as the vital and original 
proponent of the movement. The work of Le Corbusier has frequent charm and 
occasional staginess. J. J. P. Oud, Howe and Lescaze and Raymond Hood are rep- 
resented by interesting work. The latter has a design for a skyscraper apartment to 
be set in suburban surroundings which appeals to our natural desire for city comfort 
amidst idyllic surroundings. One fears that it will remain for sometime an idealistic 
dream. 

The minimum of wall, and the maximum of window, continues to rule, as it has 
for the past several years. The desirability of this mode of life remains an open 
question. Does one after all wish to live in the full glare of day all of the time? 
What happens when the August sun beats against a glass wall and what about the 
February snows? Will a modern heating system be able to cope with icy blasts 
against three sides of a glass walled room? If the climatic conditions within are to 
be mechanically regulated why not arrange for a mechanical sun and do away with 
the feeling, naturally engendered by transparent walls, of living in a show window? 
It is true that these dwellings are plentifully provided with heavy curtains, but once 
they are drawn it appears that one hasn't gotten anywhere after all. 
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The writer feels that these very prosaic matters should be given consideration. 
A young lady viewing a photograph taken from within a house by van der Rohe 
exclaimed, "Isn't it marvellous? Look! A living picture always without your windows." 
Alas, yes, the world is always with you, in such a room, and one wonders if the young 
lady wouldn't be better off swinging by her tail from a tree branch, thus becoming 
a part of the picture, instead of being doomed eternally to viewing it through a 
sheet of plate glass. 

The modern school is doubtlessly improving tenement housing enormously but 
here again mechanization and standardization is becoming oppressive as in the work 
of Walter Gropius at Dessau-Forsten in Germany. A photograph comparing the East 
Side slums of New York City to Park Avenue apartments and attempting to show 
that the absence of sun light makes the latter scarcely more desirable than the former, 
presents a rather dishonest argument. One doubts whether many people die from 
unhealthy living conditions on Park Avenue unless indeed they are fatally burned while 
acquiring a sun tan on the roof. However, anyone sincerely interested in this vitally 
important movement should obtain the catalogue issued by the Modern Museum. In 
it can be found as complete a statement of the case as is available in a concise and 
inexpensive form. 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS FOR THE COMING QUARTER 
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ART 


ACKERMAN GALLERIES, 50 East 57th St., New York City—March 1-31—Eighteenth Century English 
Portraits. April 1-30—Artist Proof Etchings by Levon West and Martin Lewis. May 1-3!—English 
Eighteenth Century Furniture. 


ART CENTER, 65 East 56th St., New York City—March I-31—Fifty Prints of the Year. April 18 tc 
May |14—Eleventh Annual Exhibition of Advertising Art. 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM, Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y.—February 15 to March 12—Modern Catalan 
Paintings. April | to May 15—Sculpture: Carl Milles, Scandinavian-American Exhibition. 


EHRICH GALLERIES, 36 East 57th St., New York City—Antique English Furniture; Modern Accessories. 


GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES, 15 Vanderbilt Ave., New York City—March 1!-15—Dorsey 
Potter Tyson: Etchings. March 15-31—Etchings, lithographs, wood block prints by American 
artists for showing in Venice. 


MAUREL GALLERY, 689 Madison Ave., New York City—March !-12—Informal portraits by Marcel 
Maurel. March 14 to April 16—Business Men's Arts Club. April 25 to May 21—Exhibition of 
Romance in Art. 


MILCH GALLERIES, 108 West 57th St., New York City—March 21 to April 2—Watercolors by John 
Whorf. Sculpture by Recchia. 


“MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, 730 Fifth Ave., New York City—February 10 to March 24—Exhibition 
of Modern Architecture. 


\4 
MUSIC 


LEAGUE OF COMPOSERS—March 6—Music of North and South America; April 10—International 
Program of First Hearings at French Institute, 20 East 60th Street. April 20—Die Gurrelieder- 
Schoenberg, at the Metropolitan Opera House. (April 8, 9 I! at Philadelphia.) 

PHILADELPHIA GRAND OPERA CO.—March 3!1—H. P. Mexican Ballet by Carlos Chavez at 
Philadelphia Opera House. 
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